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TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE THE LORDS COMMISSIONERS OF 
HIS MAJESTY’S TREASURY. 



SUPPLEMENT 

TO THE 

FOURTH REPORT of the Commissioners appointed by the Acts 
of the 1st and 2d Geo. IV. c. 90, and 3d Geo. IV. c. 37, for 
inquiring into the Collection and Management of the Revenue 
arising in Ireland, and into certain Departments of the Public 
Revenue arising in Great Britain. 



S INCE the circulation of our Fourth Report in Ireland, a Memorial has been 
addressed to us by Mr. George Millner, Mr. Thomas Baird, and Mr. John 
Caffrey, on behalf of themselves and other Manufacturers of New Drapery in that 
country ; a copy of which we have the honour of transmitting to Your Lordships. 

The object of the Memorialists is, that the recommendation contained in our 
Report, for a limited continuance of the protecting Duty on those articles of New 
Drapery, „ which are described as “ Plain Stuffs,” and “ Woollen and Worsted 
Flannels,” should be extended to certain other articles of the same class of 
manufacture. 

The recommendation of our Report was grounded on information which we had 
received from several sources, that the articles above specified were the only branches 
of the manufacture of New Drapery, which could be said to exist in Ireland to 
any considerable extent ; the correctness of this conclusion is controverted by the 
Memorial ; and the several parties who signed it having desired to attend the Com- 
mission in London, for the purpose of supporting their allegations, we have taken 
their examinations on oath, of which we annex copies. 

On a consideration of this Evidence, and of such further information as we have 
had an opportunity of obtaining on the subject in this country, we beg leave to state, 
that we consider the representation of the Memorialists to be so far substantiated, 
that it may be assumed that establishments of considerable magnitude have been 
-recently formed in Ireland, for the manufacture of the following articles of New 
Drapery; namely, “Woollen and Worsted Stuffs, figured, twilled and printed; 
Serges, Calamancoes, Shalloons, Moreens, and Camlets and accordingly, in con- 
formity with the principle which has induced us to consider favourably such existing 
establishments, as might afford a reasonable prospect of supporting themselves, and 
of eventually supplying the means of employment to any considerable part of the 
population in Ireland, we submit, that .a similar continuance of the protecting Duty 
which we have recommended with regard to Plain Stuffs, and Woollen and Worsted 
Flannels, should be extended to the several other articles which are above 
enumerated. 
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MEMORIAL. 

To the Right Honourable and Honourable' Commissioners 
of Inquiry, &c. &c. &c. 



The MEMORIAL of the Undersigned, on behalf of themselves and other 
Manufacturers of New Drapery in Ireland, — 



Respectfully Shewetb, 

'T’HAT the Report and recommendation of your Honourable Board, as regards New 
Drapery, has filled them with the most serious apprehensions, and that they nave great 
cause to regret that such recommendation was adopted without the examination of any 
persons immediately concerned in the manufacture of such articles, and that it did not 
come to your knowledge, that several persons are resident in Dublin having considerable 
capitals embarked therein. 

Memorialists beg respectfully to state, as their decided conviction, that the proposed 
measure, if carried into effect, would be tantamount to a total repeal of the duties on stuff 
goods, and would in a short time destroy that manufacture in Ireland, as it proposes to 
admit, free of duty, figured, twilled and printed stuffs (of which the principal trade of 
Yorkshire now consists) and which would be immediately substituted for plain goods, and 
which substitution, owing to changes of fashion, has already taken place to considerable 
extent. 

Memorialists take leave to state, tlvat there are considerable quantities of other articles of 
New Drapery, beside plain stuffs, and woollen and worsted flannels, manufactured in Ireland, 
viz. serges, calamancoes, shalloons, figured, twilled and printed stuffs, moreens ; the three 
former of which have been made in Ireland from an early period, and although not in 
extensive use in either England or Ireland, for some vears, are now coming into wear 
again. 

Figured, twilled and printed stuffs, being articles of recent introduction, considerableefforts 
have been made in Ireland to establish the manufacture; which has been attended with 
heavy expense, and is now in a state of progressive advancement and improvement. 

Memorialists beg respectfully to solicit, your Honourable Board will enter into such 
further examination, as may give Memorialists an opportunity of stating such facts as they 
conceive may induce your Honourable Board to recommend, that the same protection be 
extended to such other articles of New Drapery, as Memorialists can show, to your satis- 
faction, are manufactured in Ireland ; or the introduction of which, free of duty, would 
materially interfere with the articles which your Honourable Board does propose to protect ; 
for which purpose Memorialists have been deputed to wait upon you here, and give such 
farther information asyour Honourable Board may be pleased to require. 



(signed) George Mil/ner. 

Thomas Baird. 
John Caffrey. 



Tavistock Hotel, Covent Garden, London, 
‘totii February 1823. 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE. 



1'riday, 21 February 1S23. 



THE RIGHT HONOURABLE THOMAS WALLACE, M.P. 
In the Chair. 



Mr. George MUlner, 

Was called in ; and having made his Affirmation, was examined, as follows: 

Mr. T XT HERE do you live ? — St. Andrew-street, Dublin. 

George Mii/ner. * V What business are you ?— I am a manufacturer, and importer of new drapery and 

s Manchester goods. 1 J 

(•2i February.) How long have you been a manufacturer ? — I have been a manufacturer about six or 
seven years. . , 

Where is your manufactory carried on?— The weaving I get done in Queen’s County 
and the dyeing and finishing of goods is done in the vicinity of Dublin, close by the city. ’ 

Were your dye works established before you commenced manufacturing there? No 

they were not. 

lias the manufactory of new drapery increased in Dublin of late years ? — I cannot say 
1 am able to answer that question ; I did not know much about it till 1 became 
a manufacturer. 

Are you an Irishman? — Yes. 

To what business were you bred ?— I lived with my brother, who kept a shop in Queen’s 
County ; l was afterwards five years with a mercantile house in Dublin, Thomas Jonathan 
and Joseph Pirn. 

What induced you to become a manufacturer of new draperies? — I imported worsted 
yarns, and sold them, before I was a manufacturer, and I bad some yarns lyin» on hand 
which I got wove and finished; that was my first commencement. ° * 

Have you any acquaintance with the manufacture of such goods as are called new 
draperies in England ?— Yes ; I buy them occasionally in Leeds, some kinds. 

Do you buy any of the kind manufactured in [relaud? — Yes, I do some of the kinds 
manufactured there. 

If there was no duty on either side of the water upon new draperies, would any of the' 
goods of that description be manufactured in Ireland, and sold in England ?— 1 should think- 
not to any extent ; I think I might almost say they would not at present. 

What makes you say at present ; do you think they would hereafter?— I cannot sav what, 
might arise; I will give the reason; at present we are obliged to import the yarn from 
England, and while that continues to be the case, we should have no chance of sending 
goods to the English market, while we resort here for the raw material ; and we are not so 
far advanced in the finishing of goods as they are in Yorkshire. 

When you established your manufactory, were you aware of the provision of the act of 
Union, by which the duties on new draperies would cease in 1820? — l was aware of the act 
of Union, but I cannot say I understood they would cease ; I was aware there would be 
some alteration, probably reduction, but up to that period 1 was not engaged much in the 
finishing part; that has been more recent than the weaving. 

When -you began to manufacture, what goods were your looms employed in ?— Plain 
slttfis, of a low description-. 

You began upon them ? — Yes; but my beginning was very small. 

How long did you continue to manufacture those only?— I think for three or four years • 

I should not probably say only; I made attempts at different times to manufacture in 
a small way some other description of goods. 

What description?— Twilled stuffs, and the serges, I made also to a small extent, pro- 
bably four years before; but at that time plain stuffs were the principal articles 
manufactured ; fancy stuffs were not so much introduced at that time. 

Were any fancy stuffs worn in Ireland then, but what were imported from England three 
years ago ? — Yes, there were some manufactured in Ireland at that time. 

Were there any four years ago ?— It was about that time they first began to manufacture 
them ; I rather think there were not any five years ago. 

Describe what you call fancy stuffs ? — I mean figured stuffs ; those that have a pattern 
woven on them in the loom ; I call stuffs that are dyed, and afterwards have a print put on 
thein, fancy stufis, and the twilled stuffs also ; there are plaid articles, that are wove in the 
loom with colours, that are not printed ; they dye the yam, and weave it in the dyed state. 

Describe such fancy stuffs as are made in Ireland ? —There are figured stuffs, and printed 
etutR, and twilled stuffs. 1 

Stale 
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Stale accurately by what number of manufacturers in Ireland, goods of that description 
are made ? — My knowledge does not go much beyond Dublin, and the vicinity of Dublin. 

Speak to it as far as your knowledge goes ? — There are in Dublin the three persons 
whose names have been given in to you, John Caffrey, Samuel and Thomas Baird, and 
George Mi liner. 

Any body else ? — Persons of the names of Pennel and Dowdall. 

Have alf those persons, like yourself, began this manufacture of fancy goods within the 
last four years f— About that period; the first person there might probably Lave made them 
earlier, but I am not quite certain. 

What quantities do you manufacture yourself of fancy stuffs per annum i — I manufacture 
about twenty pieces a week. 

All the year through ? — No, not for all the last year; but for the last few months I have 
been manufacturing at that rate. 

State how many pieces you manufactured in 1822 f— I could hardly state that correctly. 

As near as you can? — I have only established myself to any extent within the last year. 

State as nearly as you can to what extent you have manufactured then in the last year ? — 
I should think 1 manufactured probably 700 pieces last year. 

State the length and about the value of each price? — The length is about 28 yards, and 
the value may be about 30s. a piece, one piece with another. 

Describe exactly what species of stuffs are alluded to in this number ? — Figured and 
twilled. 

What price do you sell them at ?•— I manufacture one quality of figured, and I sell them 
from 32 s. to 33s. a piece finished. 

Where do you buy the yarn of which they are made?— In Lancashire and Yorkshire. 

Does it stand you at a much higher cost than the manufacturers of similar goods in 
Bradford ? — I think it does. 

State in what degree, how much higher cost? — I should think it stands in from five to 
seven and a half per cent, as well as I can calculate; but the great manufacturers spin 
their own yarn in Yorkshire. 

Does the weight of those yarns diminish much in working up?— No, they do not; they 
do not decrease much. 

Is the freight you pay upon those yarns, greater than the freight upon an equal weight of 
new draperies ? — We pay by measurement, and the freight on yarn would be more than if 
the same yarn was worked up into goods, because it cannot be compressed into the same 
space as the goods. 

How much more do you pay ; is it one per cent on the amount of the charge ? — A great 
deal more than that considerably ; yarn is very loose in that state, it packs loose, and 
stuffs are screwed in a press ; I should think the freight upon the yarn would be one halt- 
more than the freight upon yarn manufactured into pieces. 

In Leeds and Bradford, what would be the wholesale price of such goods as you have 
stated you sell in Dublin at 33s. ? — I should think the article as saleable, and might be had 
from 26 s. to 27 s. a piece. 

What enables you to obtain from your customers so much higher a price ? — I do not 
exactly understand the question. 

W'hat enables you to sell yours so much dearer ? — The duty enables us to sell those 
descriptions of fancy stuffs, no doubt of it. 

Adding the duty and freight to the selling price of similar goods in Bradford and in Leeds, 
and charging a reasonable profit, at what price can you sell such goods in Dublin when 
they are imported from England ? — I beg to offer one explanation, and that is this ; that 
we can get as high a price tor goods of an inferior quality made in Leeds, as we can for our 
own finer qualities; because the finish is superior, and they can produce colours that we 
cannot. In answer to the question, I should say for about 30s. the piece. 

Do you think your manufacture is carried on at as great a cost as at Leeds and Bradford ? 
— In fine goods, certainly. 

To what do you attribute that? — We find it difficult to get hands for those fancy goods ; 
and in the first instance, we are obliged to get over hands from England, to instruct the 
weavers ; and in order to encourage them to come over, we are obliged to give them higher 
prices than they can get at Leeds '; l allude to those fancy goods. 

Is the manufacture of new draperies upon the increase in Ireland generally? — I rather 
think it is greater now than it was five or six years ago, but not so great as it was at an 
earlier period, and before the introduction of machinery ; the spinning of worsted by 
machinery is recent, even in this country; before that period it was a very entensive ma- 
nufactory. 

Are the printed stuffs subject to an excise duty in England, like printed cottons ?— r 
I should think not. 

Does that duty apply to printed cottons only ? — I think so; lam not. sure. 

What description of goods do you call serges? — I call serges twilled stuffs, strong and 
twilled. 

[The witness produced some specimens of shalloons, moreens, and other articles manu- 
factured by himself.} 

Flow long have shalloons of this description been manufactured in Ireland ? — I believe they 
were manufactured in Ireland a long time ago, but they were partly given up. 

How long is it since the manufacture ha3 been recommenced in Ireland? — I do not think 
it has been ever dropped. 

2 70 - Theb 
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Then you mean it is materially increased ? — The manufacture of these shalloons has been 
increasing within the last two or three years; in fact, I have only made them myself within 
three years. 

Do you include those in the 700 pieces? — No, I do not include those. 

How many pieces of those do you make ? — Of these I make at present about 1 * pieces 
a week. r 

What is the value of a piece of that shalloon? — This would average probably' about 2 l. 
a piece; those high colours come to more, on account of the dyeing ; but that is the average 
ol plain colours. 0 

What does the weaving of a piece of such stuff’ cost ? — This article I pay 8 s. 3 d. per 
piece for weaving. 

• What is the cost of dyeing and finishing?— The dyeing and finishing of plain colours we 
call 4 s. 8 d. the piece. 

The import duty upon a similar piece amounts to 6s. 5 d. ? — It does. 

How much would that be per cent upon the import value ? — About fifteen per cent, 

Do you consider that the protection to the manufactory of new draperies has been in- 
creased by the operation of the act of Union ? — 1 cannot speak to a period so early as 1800. 
f Do you know that the importation of worsted yarn, duty free, was not permitted before 
J that period ? — It was not duty free, I know. 

I What was the effect of the permission to import duty free ?— I really am not acquainted 
Iwith that matter at all. 

Are serges worth as much per yard as shalloons ?— No, they are not. 

But the duty is equally 6s. 5 d. — Yes. 

How much per cent would that be upon the value of a piece of serge? — I should think 
a piece of serge would be worth about 25 s. 

Do you make any calimancoes ? — No, I do not; but there are other people that do 
make them. 

How long have you been in the habit of manufacturing moreens in Ireland? — I made 
moreens three years ago; at least, I made an attempt at them ; I did not make them as per- 
fect as I make them now; we had 110 way of finishing them, the finishing is the most 
material part ; the weaving is a very plain operation, but the finishing is a very nice opera- 
tion, and we go to a considerable expense in machinery to finish them. 

What number of pieces of moreen have you made? — Altogether I dare say I have made 
300 pieces from the time 1 began first. 

What is the selling price of a piece of moreen ? — We make the piece three yards longer 
than they do at Leeds ; l sell this article at about iqd. a yard, in plain colours, taking the 
piece to be 23 yards, which is the length of a Leeds piece ; this article we would sell at 
about 35 s. 

What would it sell for in Leeds? — I should think about 301. 

And the duty would be equally 6*. 5 d.'l — No, it would not, because those pay duty only 
upon 23 yards the piece ; our manufactures are made heavier than they make them in 
England, but we could not finish them for the English market. 

btate what description of goods are imported from England, other than plain worsted stuffs, 
woollen and worsted flannels, and the description of goods you have mentioned in your last 
answer? — The articles I have mentioned are figured, printed and twilled stuffs ; there are 
some other things ; there is an article they call lasting, and another called satin, but it is 
used to a very'suiall extent ; and there is worsted cord for small clothes. 

Is that a drapery ? — Yes, if it is made of all worsted ; latterly they make some of cotton 
warp, which would be another description of article ; there is waistcoating also, but 1 believe 
that the warp of that is cotton, and whether that is new drapery I cannot say. 

What do you know of the manufacture of worsted and of woollen flannels ? — I do not 
know much about the manufacture. 

Where are they manufactured ? — There are a great many manufactured in the county of 
Wicklow, and in the south of Ireland there are a considerable number, and I think there 
are a few made in tile west of Ireland. 

What would be the effect of the removal of all duty on the opening of the English 
market, to you upon your manufacture? — I really think it would be very injurious to us; 
seriously I think so. 

And will be whenever that happens ? — I would not pretend to say that either ; I know 
there has been very considerable improvements in the trade iu the last few years, in the 
finishing more particularly. 

Do you pay your men higher wages than in Leeds and Bradford? — Not upon plain goods, 
but we do upon those fancy things, and upon the fine twilled stuffs, and the figured stuffs, 
because there are not many people who can weave them. 

What objections have you to state to the mode of removing the duty, which has been 
recommended to the adoption of Parliament in our Fourth Report, as it regards your own 
trade? — I think the protection offered to us upon plain stuffs would be rendered nugatory, 
it fancy stuffs were allowed to cotne in free of duty, because the plain stuff's are rather going 
out ot wear now, and these fancy stuff's are taking their place. 

What alteration would you suggest? — I would certainly suggest the alteration, that if we 
are to be protected from plain stuffs, that figured and fancy stuffs should be subject to the 
sutne duty ; if we are to be protected front fancy stuffs, the same objection would be still 
stronger, because we are not so far advanced in the manufacture of the fancy goods as to 
iueet the English manufacturer iu the same article. 

Are 
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Are stuffs of this description used for any other purpose than women’s clothes? — I think ,, 

not; there maybe some of them used for light draperies for summer curtains, but toaVery 
small extent. ^eorge Miuner. 

Serges are used for clothing? — No, not for the exterior part of clothing, they are used . F . 

for lining almost invariably, for linings of different kinds; I do not think they are used for V? 1 1 e,»rpary •) 
clothes, not as far as I know. 

Then the limiting the duty to such stuffs as were applicable to clothing only, would leave 
serges free from the objection you have made ? — I do not see the object of the question. 

You have said, they would substitute fancy goods for the plain stuffs and in wearing 
apparel ; would they substitute stuffs for serges ?— No, they would not, but they might sub- 
stitute serges for stuffs, even because they are used for linings. 

What is your objection to the removal of the duty upon serges? — We are not able to 
make them as cheap as they are in England, and we are not able to finish them quite in that 
kind of style they do in Leeds ; we cannot make them so cheap in the first instance. 

Do you carry on the manufacture of them to any extent? — Not to any great extent, 
there is a good deal of them made in the country ; there are a good many serges made that 
are made entirely from Irish hand-spun yarn ; I believe all the articles that go under the 
denomination of serges, are made from Irish hand-spun yarn ; these shalloons are made 
from English yarns. 

Is there any thing that shalloons could be applied as a substitute for that is manufactured 
in Ireland? — Nothing but serges, if they come in as cheap as serges, they might be sub- 
stituted for them. 

Are moreens used for any other purposes but furniture? — I think not. 

Is not the manufacture of moreens in Ireland, very recent?— No, I understand that 
moreens were manufactured there forty years ago, to a considerable extent; I do not know 
it myself, but I heard it from a gentleman who is aware of it. 

Are moreens largely imported ? — No, I believe not. 

Are they largely consumed ? — No, they are not. 

Do you conceive the greater part is made in Ireland, or imported ? — The greater part 
imported, undoubtedly. 

In what proportion should you say ?r— I should think three-fourths at least; 'l should sav, 
strictly speaking, moreens; stuffs are made up for drapery frequently, the heavy description 
of stuffs, that we would not call moreens; they are a similar manufacture, but not so heavv. 

Is the price at which the Irish manufactured moreens are sold in Ireland, considerably 
higher than they would sell for in England? — It is higher in Ireland, but we do not manu- 
facture so high priced an article in Ireland, as the best kind that is made in Leeds. 

If the duty on new drapery was continued upon all stuffs, as well plain as twilled and 
printed, and the duty removed upon serges, calimancoes and moreens, do you consider your 
manufactory would suffer any inconvenience ? — I think the manufacture of those articles 
would suffer. 

Is not the manufacture of those articles inconsiderable? — No, it-is not inconsiderable; 
taking it as a mannfacture of the country, it is not inconsiderable ; there are serges made 
to a considerable extent in the country, in the south of Ireland. 

In relation to the quantity imported, what proportion does that bear? — There are no serges 
imported. I am pretty confident within the last two years, I was not very extensively con- 
cerned in the finishing of those goods myself, but about the period of 1821, in. August 
1821, after the passing of the Act of George the Fourth, I took a dye-house to carry on 
the dyeing and finishing, and I subjected myself to a very considerable rent of 150/. per 
year, and I have expended upon those concerns from the period I took them, in August 
1821, up to the end of last year (that not having any thing to do with the weaving) eighteen 
hundred and odd pounds, and the beginning of this year it will be as nearly as can be, 

2,000/. and very little of that in building either; they were old print works I took, in 
which there were very considerable buildings, and in fittiug up the apparatus for dyeing 
aqd finishing ; the principal part has been for the finer description of goods. 

What is the price of the moreen per yard ? — Eighteen or nineteen pence a yard, about 
twenty-three mitres wide. 

What would they sell that for in England? — They would sell it for about 32s. the piece, 
which is about 23 yards ; it would not be worth quite so much as that ; about 30s. in Leeds 
market. 

..Can you state any material difference there is between a Yorkshireman and an Irishman, 
that makes it possible for a Yorkshireman to do that which an Irishman cannot? — -No. 

Then where is the difficulty ? — The Yorkshireman has in Leeds dye-houses of all descrip- 
tions ; I believe there is not a manufacturer in Leeds that dyes all his goods; there is a blue 
dyer and a Windsor grey dyer; but if we are to produce those goods', we are obliged to 
erect dye-houses ourselves at a very heavy expence, which is a greater tax upon us than a 
man who does a great quantity of business. 

You do not mean to state that you are obliged to erect a dye-house for the blue colour, 
and the red colour? — For the blue colour we are; and there is a colour called Windsor 
grey ; there are, I am informed, only three or four men in Leeds that can dye it ; the opera- 
ration of blue dyeing is completely different from chemical dyeing, it is done by different 
apparatus. 

It does not require a different house; it is not a separate profession ? — Yes, it is a separate 
profession ; the blue dyer and fancy dyer are distinct professions. 

They are distinct professions, contradistinguished from every thing else at Leeds ? — 

They are. 

,*7°- 1 c-’ " - !' > duttj ’■ • ■ ' Arc 
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Are they connected with the manufacture of the goods ? — The blue dyers certainly are 
not. 

But the fancy dyers are? — It is the merchants that dye generally; the great merchants 
have their own fancy dye-houses, but they generally have not the dye-houses, and some 
other colour; there are a variety of shades that they have not, and which they seldom dye 
themselves; they send them out to persons who make it their profession. 

And you cannot dye the Windsor grey so well as they do at Leeds? — We do not dye it 
at all ; there have been some attempts, but it has not been brought to perfection ; I believe 
it has been given up. 

Have you blue dyers in Ireland ?— We have ; but we have not any blue dyers who make 
it their profession dyeing stuffs. 

' How do you get them dyed ?— We get our blue stuffs dyed by Jeremiah Houghton; 
he principally does them; he merely dips them for us; we do all the other part of the 
finishing ; he does not produce any thing like the colours that the Leeds dyers do, who 
confine themselves to it. 

Then the fact is, that you produce an inferior manufacture in Ireland, and you wish to be 
protected from the production of a better description of article, which ought to come at the 
same price into the country ?— No ; but we do think, in a little time, as there have been 
great improvements lately in the dyeing of those colours, we may improve; I think time 
would probably improve us. 

Are you not merchant enough to know, that the best security for that improvement is 
a competition? — It may be, generally speaking; but I conceive that those persons who are 
a long time established in any branch of business have an advantage, and those persons 
commencing the same business labour under disadvantages; it is very well known to every 
body who understands any thing about manufacturing, the difficulty there is in starting 
any thing new. 

Would not that make it impossible there should ever be any competition; there must be 
a first; it must be established, in some instance, somewhere; in England it has been found 
that competition is a very good thing? — It may be, if the parties start on equal advantages 
in every way. • 

You have equal ad vantages in every other respect except in that of dyeing, and you have 
this advantage, that if the goods come into competition in your market, which is the only 
market you have at present, they must come under greater burthens than they are produced 
under by yourselves? — I stated before, that in those fancy things we labour under dis- 
advantages, because we have not weavers experienced in weaving them, and we were 
obliged to get persons from Yorkshire ; I myself sent one of my weavers into Yorkshire, 
at considerable expense, to stay there, and collect information ; and we are obliged, in order 
to secure good workmen, and persons that will undertake the weaving of them, to promise 
them advantages which they have not in England ; we give them higher wages than are 
paid . at Leeds. 

The general price of your labour in Ireland is lower than it is in England ? — Common 
labour is, but not artisans. 

What number of people are there to whom you are obliged to pay a higher price to do 
this particular work ? — The number would not be very great. 

Would it not be very small ?— It would extend to almost all the persons we have em- 
ployed upon those fine goods. 

How many of those peyple have you brought from England, whom you are obliged to 
give a higher price for weaving those things than the general weavers of common stuffs ? — 
I have not an English weaver; but I got two persons over to instruct my own plain 
w-eavers in producing them, and both of them failed; they were not experienced enough; 
I have not an Englishman weaving for me ; I have an English dyer. 

Do you pay much more to those Irishmen who do weave those fancy works than they do 
at Leeds? — l do pay higher prices. 

Do you know the comparative prices? — I think I pay from a shilling to eighteen-pence 
upon the piece for weaving that description of goods, and in the dyeing and finishing both 
the persons 1 have are Englishmen, and those we pay higher. 

Suppose a piece of goods made at Bradford, would it or not cost more than a shilling and 
some odd pence per piece to bring it over into the Irish market ? — A piece of goods brought 
from Bradford to Ireland would probably cost about a shilling. 

Then you would be upon fair terms upon the same thing, even paying higher wages ? 

But as I mentioned before, we cannot at present produce the same things, we cannot pro- 
duce such fine stuifs. 

What interest can you have in making those finer articles, if those finer articles are now 
sufficient for the Irish market, and every other better article excluded by the duties ? —They 
are not excluded, some of those finer articles are imported; I imported 1,000 pieces of 
fancy stuffs last year myself. 

Are there any other importers besides yourself?— -Yes, there are some, but not manv. 

And you made 700 pieces yourself 1 — Yes, about so many. 

How many pieces did you make and send into the market the year before last? — I did not 
manufacture half the quantity the year before. 

. And the year before that ? — Still less. 

Therefore, notwithstanding the importation of such a quantity into the Irish market, your 
trade has been gradually increasing?— Yes ; but I have explained that before; my decided 
opinion is, that we can never meet the English manufacturers, as long as we are obliged to 
' import 
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import oar worsted yarn from England ; but I have still hopes that we shall be able at some Mr. 

time to commence the manufacture of them ourselves. George Miltnir. 

Is not the long wool produced in Ireland spun in Ireland ? — Very little, comparatively -C. 

tfith former years. February .> 

You receive your yarn from England, and there is no duty upon it? — Yes, exactly so. 

So that there is merely the expense of transport from Liverpool to Dublin? — We get it 
from the interior ; the principal district for the manufacture is Bradford and Rochdale; 
those manufacturers generally spin their own yarn. 

What is the price you pay for yarn? — The price we pay at present is from 2i \d. to 23 d. 
per pound; I mean the common yarn, what they call number 14; the finer yarn we go 
much higher for. 

State what are the different descriptions of yarn of which the principal stuffs in which 
you deal are made? — It is all the same article, in fact, only finer spinning. 

What is the number out of which you compose your finest articles ? — I think I am at 
present using as high as number 32. 

What proportion of your manufacture is in your finest article ? — A very small proportion 
of that number, middle numbers we use more of. 

There is a very small proportion of your manufacture in very fine? — Very small. 

What do you next come to? — I will begin at the lowest, and the lowest is number 14. 

What proportion of your business is composed of that number? — Numbers 14 and 16 
would be more than one-half ; then we use 1 8 to 20 and 22. 

The articles you deal in are divided into three or four kinds? — We have one half composed 
of yam of a particular description. 

What is the next greatest proportion composed of?— I should think the next great pro- 
portion is 18 and 22. 

What may that be ?— Probably a fourth ; I am speaking rather at random. 

And the remaining fourth are the higher kinds?— Yes. 

Wliat is the price of the 14, at the place where you buy them ? — The price of the 14 at 
present is 21 \d. to 22 d» 

Then at Rochdale you are upon equal terms with the Yorkshireman ? — The Yorkshire 
people do not buy at Bradford, they do not use any number so low as that for stuff's ; the 
Rochdale market is noted for the spinning of. this coarse yarn, to supply the people who ! 
make bockins. 

How much does it increase in price as it goes higher? — It varies. 

^Does it increase much in price as it gets finer?— Yes, very considerably. 

*”Whal is the difference between 16 and 18? — About 3 d. per pound. 

What are the yarns the Yorkshire people principally use for their stuffs?— I cannot 
exactly say; but I apprehend they do not use much below x8; I really do not know 
exactly. 

What is the price that the yarn which costs you at Rochdale from 21 d. to 23^. per pound, 
comes to you {ft Dublin for? — There is the exchange, that is at par; that Would come to 2 d. 
and the expences would be from one halfpenny to one penny per pound, that is upon the 
lowest quality of yarn. 

Then the result of this appears to be, that you purchase the yarn with which you manu- 
facture one half of your goods at 3 d. per pound cheaper than the yarn is purchased of the 
Yorkshire manufacturers, and that it is something less than 3d. which brings it to Dublin • 
and therefore that, in fact, the manufacture in Dublin is carried on, as far as the yarn is con- 
cerned, at rather a cheaper rate than it appears to be in Yorkshire?— I do not think I made 
myself understood ; 1 meant to say this, that we would have number 14 probably 3 d. a pound 
cheaper than the Bradford men would have 18 ; but they would make finer goods from their 
18 than we could from 14; in order to make the heavy goods, we are obliged to buy 
a coarser description of yarn, and, of course, we make a heavier piece ; but I did not mean to 
convey the idea, that for making the same piece of goods, the Yorkshiremen would use yarn 
3 -d. per pound cheaper than we did. 

The Commissioners understood you to state, that the Yorkshire men only made goods in 
which they employed yarn of number 18, and that your goods were chiefly made of yarn 
which you employed from number 14 to 16 ? — Yes. 

Then you see, if the Yorkshire goods come to Ireland, they come something better in 
quality, but generally dearer? — They would be of a finer quality. 

Then tell the Commissioners, why you make your stuffs in Ireland of this low quality? 

* — Because we find them suit the market of the country ; the people like a heavy strong 
article. 

Then finding them suit the market, and not being made in England, what reason have you 
to apprehend a competition ? — If we sold our goods made of 18 at the same price we sell 
those made of 14, we would certainly sell the 18 in preference ; they are a finer and nicer 
looking article. 

But if the 14 suit your market, and that is not made in England, what reason have you to , 
apprehend the effect of taking off the duty ? — I think, if the Irish market was open to them, 
they would certainly use those 14 in making those heavy articles. 

Then you must feel you would have an advantage over them, at least you would be upon 
equal terms, because it would cost them as much to use the goods, as you to bring the yarn 
over,. ai)d the difference in the price of labour would be in your favour? — The difference 
in the price of weaving I know to be greater in every description of goods, except the lower 

qualities. - * 

2 7 °- Then 
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Mr. Then the lower descriptions of articles constilute, in fact, three,- -fourths of the manufactory > 

George Mtllner. —Yes; they probably do; they come at a cheaper price; not that the people would 
/ P re fer the finer, if they got them at the same price ; I do not mean to say, that 
(ai .February.) a Yorkshireman, to produce the same article, uses a yarn of 3 d. per pound higher than 
we do. 

How many of the plain things did you import last year ? — Not any ; I do not think I did 
a.piece. 

What is the duty upon plain things? — That depends upon the quality; there are some 
plain goods worth 20s. a piece, and others 50s.; the duty is the same. 

, What is the lowest price of plain stuffs in Ireland?— There are some stuffs made as low as 
12s.; but they are wretched things. 

Does the piece consist of the same number of yards in each instance ? — Yes ; 28 yards. 

In how long a time do you think you should be in a condition to compete with the. 
English? — I really am notable to give an opinion; there is a person in Cork who has 
established a concern for spinning worsted yarn; but it is not to any great extent,, 
and I believe he is now about to abandon it. 

Y hat advantage would the manufacturer in Ireland derive, if the worsted yarn was spun 
in Ireland instead of England ? — I have had some intention of establishing the spinning' 
business in Ireland myself; but this man in Cork told me, he was convinced, from his know- 
ledge of the business, that the quantity of long wool in Ireland is not sufficient to encourage 
the establishment of a large spinning business in Ireland. 

Did he ever tell you what the advantage to the manufacturers in Ireland would be, if 
spinning mills were established ? — No, he did not ; that would depend upon the comparative 
price of long wool in England and Ireland. 

How much cheaper could he bring his piece of moreen to market, if he made it from yarn 
spun in Ireland, as compared to the prices at which they could bring it to market, if he made 
it from yarn imported ? — I never asked him that question; nor do I know what his opinion 
would be. 

(signed) Geo. Millner. 

Mem. I beg to be understood, when mentioning prices in England to allude to English 
money, and of prices in Ireland to Irish money, independent of exchange. 



(signed) G. M. 




Saturday, 22 February 1823. 



THE RIGHT HONOURABLE THOMAS WALLACE, M.P. 
In the Chair. 



Mr. Thomas Baird and Mr. John Caffrey, 

Were called in ; and having been sworn, were examined, as follows : 

(To Mr. Thomas Baird.) WHERE do you reside, and what business do you follow? — 
I reside at Merchants Quay, in the city of Dublin, and am concerned in the Irish woollen 
business, and in the manufacture of stuffs. 

Is your manufactory confined to stuffs?— A variety of description of stuffs. 

Describe them ? — Plain, twilled, figured, printed stuffs, calimancoes ; and we also purchase 
serges, and other articles of I rish manufacture. 

How long has your manufactory been established ? — I have been in the Irish woollen 
trade, I think, nearly 18 to 20 years; I have been in the manufacture, I think, about 12. 

What business did you carry on before you manufactured stuffs ? — I purchased and sold 
Irish woollens. 

What induced you to turn manufacturer ? — Enterprize ; we used to get orders for the 
purchase of stuffs of our country customers. 

Of whom did you use to buy them? — From the manufacturers in Dublin. 

Have you imported any from England? — We have, latterly. 

What stuffs did you manufacture when you first began ? — Plain stuffs only. 

When did you first begin to manufacture twilled stuffs ? — We have been doing something 
partially two or three years. 

When did you commence manufacturer of figured stuffs ?— Within a short period; we 
had made essays in figured stuffs, but it was not until lately that we got into the proper mode 
of manufacturing them. 

Where is your weaving done? — In Queen’s county, and partly in the county of 
Tipperary. 

Where is your wool spun ? — In England almost entirely ; the worsted I mean to say. 

Is it English wbol, as well as spun in England? — I believe the greatest proportion to be ' 
English wool. 

I* 
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/:• Is there any worsted spun in Irelands'— A great quantity used to be spaa by hand ; of 
•late, a small quantity only. 

That which was spun by hand in Ireland, was it manufactured in Ireland ?— A portion of 
it was; it used to be an article of extensive exportation. 

. The change is, that yon now import worsted to manufacture? — Yes, in place of 
-exporting; the hand-spun worsted is not adapted to the improved manufacture of stuffs. 

Has there ever been any attempt to spin worsted by machinery in Ireland ? — Partially; 
.there may be to a small extent; there is a manufactory in Cork of it. 

Does it succeed ? — I believe it has not obtained much progress. 

Is Irish wool fit for spinning of worsted ?— Not so well as English; English people would 
not purchase it, but upon disadvantageous terms. > 

YV hat .is, the. differeaceo f its quality?— It is not sufficiently long ; the wool from Lincoln- 
shire and Leicestershire is much better fitted for the purpose. 

i . State the price at which you purchase worsted in England ? — It is regulated by tire quality' 
of the worsted ; we purchase it by the numbers. 

What quality do you principally use? — YY T e use number 14 to 36 for our finer articles 
of manufacture. 

VY hat is the proportion of those numbers which you use in your manufacture, from the 
•lower to the higher numbers? — Last year, we finished in our house, 16,700 pieces. 

Altogether ?— The whole of those were not our own goods ; there might be, perhaps, about 
13,000 pieces of.our own manufacture, that is, of our own goods ; some of them were pur- 
chased of the poorer manufacturers. 

YVhat proportion of those goods of your own manufacture were made from the lower 
numbers; for distance, from 14 to 16?— Perhaps more than a half. 

Now, state, what is the proportion of the other numbers ? — Of the finer description, we 
-made, in the course of last year, 3,1 56 pieces. 

What were the numbers from which those finer description of goods were made ? — Num- 
ber 1 6 to 36. 

YVliat proportion of those were made from 16 to 22?— Perhaps we might have made from 
•1,800 to 2,000 pieces, up to number 22. 

Ihe remaining 1,500 pieces, were made of the finer numbers; the superior and finer 
Articles? — Yes. 

Where is your sale for the finer articles ? — Throughout the whole country that we do 
business with ; they go with our other descriptions of goods. 

To what description of persons do you dispose of your finer articles To country shop- 
keepers principally, and they retail them out. 

By whom are they used ? — By the better description of people. 

"What do you mean by the better description of persons? — Persons having more money 
than others. 

Do you mean the gentry or the peasantry ; the better sort of peasantry ?— Tlie 
gentry. 

Do you mean the wives of farmers, for instance? — Persons in respectable stations of 
life. 



The higher gentry do not wear them, do they? — Yes, they do. 

For what? — For gowns and dresses, particularly for mourning. 

Can you show any patterns of goods of which you have been speaking? — 

[The witness produced patterns of plain, printed, twilled, fgured stuffs, calamancoes, 
, serges, shalloons.'] 

How many manufactories are there in Ireland, similar to yours ? — There are five or six 
concerns in Dublin, I believe. 

How many in the country ? — I am not prepared to say. 

.. Are there any: — Yes, I know there are some, I am not sure whether there are not some 
in Cork, of fancy stuffs. 

Are tberemany manufactories of those articles in Ireland ? — It is impossible to say ; there 
are a great many manufactories in Queen’s county, of plain stuffs. 

Though the manufacture of the fancy stuffs is confined to a few persons, yet there are 
many of the plain stuffs? — Yes, there are. 

Can you describe how the manufacture is carried on in the country ? — There are three or 
four persons in Dublin who send the goods to be wove there. 

. Describe how the manufacture is carried on in the country by the little manufacturers ?— 
They purchase the yarn of the importers. 

Do you know at what price they are able to purchase the yarn from the importer ? — 
I suppose at a small profit. 

Are there so many importers as to produce that effect? — There is a considerable compt^ 
tition in the importation of yarns. 

How much beyond the price at which the yarns are purchased in England, are they 
delivered in Ireland ?— I believe there are some houses in Dublin who are concerned in the 
commission trade, for the disposing of yarns for English houses. 

Haye you been in the habit of purchasing yarns in England ?— .Yes- 

Then you know what the price is at whicn you purchase them on the spot in England ?— f 
Yes, we know the price. * 

YV'hat is the price at which the importer or the commission merchant sells them to the 
manufacturers, in. Ireland; what is the additional sum put upon it for the transit ?— I am not 
prepared to say, because they may have' a larger profit, or a smaller profit, and probably 
sometimes they sell at a loss. 

270. D Whew. 
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Mr. When you import yourself, what is the difference of the cost to you, and that which you 

Thomas Baird, procure from the manufacture in Ireland ? — I should conceive the persons in Dublin may 
and Mr. nave a commission from two to five per cent. 

^JoAn Caffrt $ Do you not import for yourself? —Yes, we do. 

What is the increased price upon the yarn when you purchase it of the importer, to 
(•22 February.) apply to your manufacture ; and when you buy it in Yorkshire, or any other place, what is 
the value of the transit? — One penny per pound, we calculate. 

The expenses of bringing it from the place where you purchase it, what do they bring it 
to? — From a halfpenny to a penny per pound. 

How far does a pound go in the manufacture of this description of goods ; does a yard 
weigh a pound ? — No. 

How many yards weigh a pound. 3 - — A piece consisting of twenty-eight yards weigns 
six pounds. 

What is the price of transporting the goods ; what do you calculate to be the addition 
which the transport makes to the price of the piece when imported? — We have imported 
but few, we manufacture. 

Do you import any? — Yes, we do some. 

When you have imported any, what do you consider to be the difference of the price 
between what it wou|d cost in England, and what it would cost in Ireland, how much in the 
piece? — It depends on the value of the piece, as it regards insurance; the insurance, for 
instance, upon the finer articles, is higher than upon others; Ido not understand the 
question. 

Take, for instance, a piece of figured stuff, and state, including the expences, what is the 
difference of the price at which it might be purchased in the stores at Dublin, and the price 
in England? — Upon a piece imported from England, there is a duty of six shillings and 
five pence, and the difference of exchange, and other charges of transmission, insu- 
rance, freight, and other things, the amount of which I am not exactly now prepared 
to say. 

You must lay on a certain sum for the charges of transit? — I should think what we pay 
30s. for in England, would be 33s. Irish; there is the exchange and the carriage to Liver- 
pool, the freight and custom-house charges, and the insurance. 

You have a rough calculation upon all that, do you not put so much upon each piece, 
a percentage? — The article we pay 30 s. for in England, we suppose would stand us in 
38s. or 39s. in Ireland. 

Do you mean that that is the price at which you sell them ? — No, that is what they stand 
us in. 

At what price do you sell them to your customers ? — At about 2s. to 3s. a piece profit 
upon the fancy articles ; we have larger profits on these than upon the others, as they may 
go out of fashion or remain over till the next year, and we may lose by them. 

Taking off that which you calculate as the duty, what is then the difference? — I should 
suppose I purchased a different stuff in England, and one not so well adapted for wear as 
those made in Ireland ; suppose I paid 27s. in Enghmd, that would make it 30 s. with the 
difference of exchange in Ireland. 

In your calculation do you include the duty? — Certainly not; 27 s. British will stand 
30 ». in Ireland. 

It will cost you that ? — If we import it. 

Take a piece of goods that cost 30s. British upon the spot, per piece, what will that be 
when it comes to you in Ireland, excluding the duty? — An article for which we pay 30s. in 
England will stand us in 34s. with the expenses, and the difference of exchange. 

What would you sell that for to your customers which comes to you for 34 j. ? — We 
might get a profit of 2 s. or 3$. a piece. 

Is it 2 s. or 3s. you get per piece? — If we sold it to a person who took nine or twelve 
months credit, we should lay on a larger profit ; we might make a difference of two per 
cent if they kept us a long time out of the money. 

Have the goodness to answer the question distinctly, what would be the selling price to 
your customers of an article that cost 30s. in England, which with the expenses cost 34s. 
when it got to Dublin ? — We should endeavour to obtain a profit of from 2 s. to 3 s. giving 
extended credit, risk of the debt, postage of letters, &c.; but I ought to state, that we cau 
sell our own article cheaper, because the duty protects us. 

What would the yarn cost you per pound with which an article for which you would 

pay 30 s. in England was made ; what is the number of which such an article is made ? It 

consists in a great measure in the number of beers in the piece, not so much upon the quality 
of the article ; the breadth regulates it considerably. 

So it does in every case; pray answer the question, of what number is an article usually 
made that costs 30s. in England ? — It may be made out of numbers 22 to number 30 ; they 
differ considerably from ours, we put a better and stronger thread in it. 

Suppose an article is made of yarn from numbers 22 to 30, at what price per pound, would 
that cost you bought in Englaud ? — Two and sixpence to three shillings and two-pence 
British money. 

You stated that a penny a pound covered the transit of the yam ? — Yes, it does. 

That makes it 2 s. 7 d. and 35. 3 d. British ? — Yes. 

What is the price of weaving in Ireland ?— It depends upon the number of the beers, and 
he fineness -of the material. 



That 1 
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That of course is general; how do you pay your weavers?— They have a certain price 
for figured stuffs, and another price for plain. 

Are they paid by the piece, or by the day ? : — By the piece. 

Taking a piece that was to be made of the numbers from 22 to 30 (the number deciding 
the fineness of the manufacture) what would a weaver have for weaving that species of 
article? — From 6s. 6d. to 9s. 6d . ; the number of the beers regulates in a great measure 
the wages. > 

( To Mr. Caffrey.) State what a man would get for weaving a piece of the figured article, 
that is made from yarn of number 22; would he get 6s.? — I think he would get 10s. for 
weaving a finer figure. , 

Can you state what a manufacturer of the same piece would get in England ? — I am not 
aware of it ; I believe he would not get so much. 

(To Mr. Baird.) The medium price of the yarn that you have mentioned is 2 s. lid. 
per lb. ? — I believe that it is. 

Then 6 lbs. make you a piece of 28 yards? — About that. 

Six times 2s. 11 d. would give you 17s. 6d. ? — British. 

To which add to s. ? — That is Irish. 

What is it British ? — About gs. 2d. 

To which add 9s. which is the price of the work, would give a total of 26s. 6d. ? — Yes ; 
but to that there Is to be added the finishing of the article. 

What is that?— 2 s. 9 d. 

That would give 29s. 3d.? — Yes. 

Then you can produce in the market, bringing your yarn from England, for 29 s. 3 d. 
British, the same articles for which you pay 30s. ? — Twenty-nine and three-pence; I really 
feel I am involved in a labyrinth ; I really do not understand the purport of the questions ; 
we are confounding the two currencies. 

The goods, for instance, which you buy at Leeds and Bradford, at what price should you 
sell them for in Ireland,? — The same article which we sell in Ireland for 32 s. we could pur- 
chase for 27 s. in Bradford, British money. 

You sell it at that price then, because you have the protecting duty ?— If I imported that 
article (showing a pattern of figured stuff) from England, it would stand me in, in Ireland, 
36s. nd. 

In that you include the duty?— Yes; but we do not avail ourselves of the protection 
afforded us, whiclj only serves to exclude the English goods, which would overwhelm us 
without it; lam on my oath, and my conviction is, that the termination of the duty will 
terminate the manufacture. 

How long have calimancoes been made in Ireland ? — A long time. 

Whereabouts is the price per piece ? — About 25s. 

Do you make bombazeens in Ireland? — We do not manufacture them. 

Who does manufacture them ?— -The silk manufacturers make them. 

Are there, besides serges, calimancoes, moreens, stuffs figured, twilled and plain, and 
woollen and worsted flannels, made in Ireland, which are denominated new drapery ?— There 
are what are called camlets ; there are printed stuffs. 

Are they made in Ireland ? — Yes, they are. 




(22 February.) 



(To Mr. Caffrey.) Are there any articles called new drapery', not manufactured in Ireland, 
imported from England ?— There is an article, called satin, for ladies shoes; I know of 
nothing else. 

(To Mr. Baird.) Any worsted cords ?— I am not aware of them. 

Do printed woollens pay any duties in Ireland ? — I believe they do not. 

Do you happen to know, whether they pay any duty in England ? — No, I do not. 

Do you make serges ? — Y es. 

For what purpose are they used ? —For linings. 

At what price do you sell that article ?— At eleven-pence per yard, m the white state. 

One-half of your goods you state to be manufactured from yarns of numbers 14 to 
16? — Principally number 14, warp and weft. 

Now do you know, whether there is any article whatever that is manufactured m England 
of a number so low as 14? — I am not prepared to give information upon it; I have not 
been in England for many years till the last season, and I saw none of the manufactures- 

Did you hear there were not ?— I think Mr.Millner said there were not ; but I was not 
aware of it before. , . , 

What are the description of persons who usually purchase the goods that are made ot the 
lower description of worsted ?— The poorer descriptions of persons, of course. 

What is the lowest description of English goods that you have seen . I have seen figured 
stuffs of ordinaryqualities. . , 

Are yours bettr than those? — They are better, much better ; the one is adapted tor shew', 
the other for use. , , 

Do you know at what price the goods to which you allude are sold? Ihey make those 
low prices in England, at 21s. and 22 s. per piece. 

How much do you turn out those which are made of number 14 for . — W e sell them at 
19s. 6 d. and 20s. 

Do you make them of woollen yarn, brought from England . — Of number 14 yarn. 

Then you have the power of turning out, for the consumption of those people whom yoH 
generally supply with this description of article, not only a better but a cheaper article, than 
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f/ r that which they can turn out in England ?— The figure makes a considerable difference in 

Thomas Baird, the article ; the price of weaving figured stuff is considerably more than a plain stuff 

, 0 W, ‘ at IS , t - he °r St A eSCr 'P, t,0n of P lain stuffs thac y° u make ^ Ireland ? — I have never 

John Caffrey. seen any plain stuffs of English manufacture. 

V ~ ~ “ y ! H , ng r a | e E "« k " d ,hat ' TO “ ld ^omemto competition with you!- 

(22 February.) The y , are n . ot kn . own In Ireland; the yarn is manufactured in England ; many persons con- 
oerned ,n .the spuming ot the yam in England, are also tnanufactf rets of stud P 
Will they spin and manufacture for one profit?— Yes, they will. 

(To Mr. Caffreyf— Must not that be divided amongst the particular parts ?— If I wanted 
a quantity of worsted, they would let me have it for a certain profit ; or they would let me 
of wefvfn- afterthey are manufactured > for the same profit, merely putting on the expense 

Bo you consider that to be consistent with the general principles of trade £ — It is done 
with a view to force trade. r 

Have you anything to state with respect to the evidence you have heard given by 
Mr. Baird ?— I believe the article which Mr. Baird has stated would cost 27 s. in England^ 
might be purchased at a much lower price ; I am disposed to think it could be bought for 
22s., this I say from the report of others, not from my direct knowledge of the market. 



(signed) Tho' Baird. 

John Caffrey,. 
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